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From Paan to poverty 

SHOBHA SV says that the story of the ubiquitous paanwaalah com¬ 
munity in Mumbai is not quite rosy. 


The Free Press Journal • 12 May 2013 • (This article is a part of a fellowship given by National Foundation 
of India) 


There is never quiet or a dull moment outside a paan shop in Mumbai, which is 
usually teeming with activity. Office goers to auto drivers to college students — 
the shops see them all! The ubiquitous paan stains tell us the story of the popular¬ 
ity of ‘paan’ in Mumbai. 



Almost every road and a public wall figure the adornment of paan stains one way 
or the other. It would not be wrong to say that chewing paan can be ranked as one 
of Mumbai’s favourite pastimes. The people who help fuel the city’s paan eating 
habits work quietly all over the city’s main junctions and other crowded places. 
However, a recent study by an economist shows that most paanwaalahs in Mum¬ 
bai live in the fringes of poverty. 

Studying the community of paanwaalahs in Mumbai was a doctoral thesis of Dr 
Abodh Kumar, who currently teaches at Symbiosis University in Pune. “I wanted 
to find out if property rights would help paanwaalahs come out of their poverty or 
‘I would classify many as BPL’ 

A whopping 96% of paanwaalahs interviewed for the study were migrants. 75% 
were from Uttar Pradesh. The study found out that the average take home income 
for most paanwaalahs ranged from Rs 4,700Rs 5,000 per month. About 10% of the 
people interviewed earned less than Rs 100 per day. 
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If we assume, the average family size of five, the income is measly and the family 
poor, as per Mumbai’s standard of living. Kumar insists that they could very well 
be classified as ‘Below Poverty Line.’ 

Raju Pritam has a small paan shop in Santa Cruz. Pritam migrated to Mumbai 
more than two and half decades ago. Now not.” 

The survey was conducted by meeting and interviewing paanwaalahs stationed in 
different areas of Mumbai including Chembur, Dadar, Dharavi, Govandi, Kalina, 
Khar, Kurla, Mahalaxmi, Mahim, Mankhurd, Parel, Santa Cruz and Wakola. “It 
was difficult to speak to paanwaalahs because they it was very difficult for them to 
spare time to me for a questionnaire. They work constantly and have long working 
hours,” he adds. Mumbai is home. However, the recent hawker eviction drive in 
Mumbai has severely affected his business. “I have been working here for more 
than 20 years now. With this eviction drive, I don’t know where to go. I really feel 
helpless,” says Pritam, who lives here with his family consisting of 6 members. 
More than 60% of the people Kumar interviewed, did not own their shops they did 
their business in. Kumar says that an absence of legal ownership of the shop 
makes it very difficult for the paanwaalahs to rise above their poverty situation. 
For the ones that did have licenses to conduct their businesses, there was a sig¬ 
nificant difference between their earnings and savings as opposed to the ones who 
did not. 

The study also found out that most paanwaalahs live under constant fear of de¬ 
molition of their tiny little shops because they are considered illegal. “They do not 
have a license to do business and live in constant worry of them being uprooted 
from their place of business,” says Kumar. “There is also is no clear data about the 
number of paanwaalahs in the city. The paanwaalahs in Mumbai are not organ¬ 
ised.” It doesn’t come as a surprise considering paanwaalahs work for more than 
12-14 hours a day. Pritam adds, “I have dedicated customers coming to me at dif¬ 
ferent times of day and night. I don’t get time to do anything else. This is all that I 
do.” 

No bank accounts 

Most paanwaalahs did not have a ‘legal’ home in the city and lived in slums. All 
slums post-1995 are considered illegal and hence are devoid of all kinds of bene¬ 
fits from the state. Since most of them did not own a ‘legal’ home, they did not 
have bank accounts resulting in their financial exclusion from the mainstream. 
Access to bank facilities also point to higher earnings is one of the major findings 
of the study. Kumar adds, “More than 50% of the people I interviewed did not 
have bank accounts. They had no official access to formal sector and hence no ac¬ 
cess to credit. They end up becoming poor by force.” The research showed that 
paanwaalahs who had bank accounts owned their own property and have been 
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conducting their business for more than two decades. 

Bribes 

Kumar says that most paanwaalahs he interviewed ended up paying a lot as bribes 
to the policemen to allow them to conduct their business. 
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